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the case is evidently not always so; sometimes the
wrong principle is of itself and of set purpose definitively
chosen: the better one is consciously put down. The
very existence of divided natures is a conflict. This is
no new description of human nature. For eighteen
hundred years Christendom has been amazed at the
description in St. Paul of the law of his members
warring against the law of his mind. Expressions most
unlike in language, but not dissimilar in meaning, are
to be found in some of the most familiar passages of
Aristotle.8
This passage also clearly indicates a belief in the
freedom of the will, and indeed Bagehot was far
too practical a man to give credence to predestina-
tion or any variety of scientific determinism. To
the doctrine that self-conquest, though difficult
and seldom achieved in any high degree, yet lies
largely within the power of every man, Bagehot
adhered throughout his life, guarding himself
repeatedly in Physics and Politics from the imputa-
tion that in accepting evolution he accepted a
mechanistic interpretation of man's nature.
Many thinkers, if they may be so called, seem to
regard the universe as an ingenious mechanism with
an ingenious defect, a vast piece of machinery
potentially perfect and efficient but for one tiny
loose bolt. Naturally they know the bolt and are
eager to give the necessary twist of the fingers.
Needless to say, Bagehot was not such a thinker.
From an author so little confident of human nature,
so little impressed with the wonders of modern
civilization, so distrustful, in short, of what might
be called the world in its pride and presumption,
one could hardly expect a novelty cure-all or a
magic key. He seems to have felt that the really